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Hon. Franklin Worcester 


By H.C. Pearson 


At the formal, written request of 
a large number of his neighbors and 
friends, men who know him intimately 
and hold him in high esteem, sec- 
onded by many active and influential 
members of the party in all sections 
of the state, Hon. Franklin Wor- 
cester of Hollis has announced himself 
as a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for governor of New 
Hampshire. At this writing no op- 
ponent has appeared in the field, and 

it is the belief of Mr. Worcester’s 
’ friends and supporters that he so 
unites in himself the best qualities 
of both the “old” and the ‘‘new” 
Republicanism that practically the 
entire party may see in him an ideal 
standard-bearer at this juncture of 
political history. 

Entitled on many accounts to a 
place in any circle, however narrow, 
of ‘Leaders of New Hampshire,” 
it is especially fitting that a brief 
sketch of Mr. Worcester’s life should 
appear in this series at this time when 
the eyes of the people of the state are 
fastened upon him, upon his personal 
qualities and upon his public record. 
And, certainly, the more clearly these 
may be made to appear in public 
print, the more laudable and worthy 
Mr. Worcester’s present ambition 
will be seen to be. 

To trace aright from the beginning 
the career of any public man it is 
necessary, first, to consider the ele- 
ments of heredity and environment; 


and in the case of Mr. Worcester 
these lead at once into a historical 
and genealogical study of deep inter- 
est, for ais family is one of the oldest 
in New England and the home in 
which he dwells at Hollis has sheltered 
his ancestors since 1750. 

Rev. William Worcester came to 
this country from England prior to 
1640 and planted an American family 
tree, whose wide-spreading branches 
have borne many notable divines, 
lawyers, scholars and soldiers. It 
was his great-grandson, Rev. Francis 
Worcester, who removed from Massa- 
chusetts to New Hampshire in 1750. 
The youngest son of Francis, Noah, 
was one of the Hollis ‘Committee of 
Observation”’ at the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War, and when Paul 
Revere’s alarm call sounded across 
the state line he was one of the Hollis 
company that reported in Cambridge 
the next day, as rapid mobilization 
of troops as would be possible today. 
He was a captain in the Continental 
army a little later. with 42 Hollis men 
in his company. One of his sons, 
Noah, Jr., was the fifer, and another, 
Jesse, took part, when fifteen years 
of age, in the march on Ticonderoga. 

Jesse had nine sons, six of whom 
graduated from Yale or Harvard 
College and another died as he was 
about to enter Dartmouth. One of 
them was Joseph E. Worcester, the 
world-famous lexicographer. Another 
was the late Congressman Samuel T. 
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Worcester of Ohio. A third was John 
Newton Worcester of Hollis, member 
of the executive councils of Gover- 
nors Berry and Haile, and of his nine 
children are the three successful busi- 
ness men and prominent citizens, 
the Worcester Brothers of today, 
Samuel Augustus, Frederick and 
Franklin Worcester. 

In the pages of that delightful book 
about Hollis, ‘‘My Cranford,” by 
the late Arthur Gilman, these gentle- 
men appear frequently as “the Cheery- 
ble Brothars,” a characterization whose 
aptness can be fully appreciated only 
by those who know well both Dickens 
and the Worcesters. 

Franklin Worcester, the youngest 
of the children of John Newton and 
Sarah E. (Holder) Worcester, was 
born in Hollis on October 27, 1845. 
After attending the town schools he 
prepared for college at Appleton 
Academy in New Ipswich and entered 
Dartmouth in the fall of 1866. He 
graduated from that institution in 
1870, receiving the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts and being one of a notable 
class of fifty members including also 
such men as Bishop Talbot of the 
Episcopal church; President Brown 
of the General Theological Seminary, 
Mr. Worcester’s senior year room- 
mate; Professor Boss, the astronomer; 
the late Ballard Smith, the journalist; 
Major Irving W. Drew of the New 
Hampshire bar; Judge John H. Hardy 
of Massachusetts, and many other 
wellknown names. 

In this connection it is quite re- 
markable to note that while the state 
of New Hampshire takes great pride 
in her Dartmouth College she has 
not elected a graduate of the Hanover 
institution to be her governor since 
Hon. Moody Currier of Manchester 
was chosen to the office in 1884. 

At the time of his graduation from 
college Mr. Worcester’s tastes in- 
clined towards the legal profession 
and he entered the Harvard law school, 
doing its two years’ work in one year. 
He passed the state bar examinations 
in Middlesex county, Massachusetts, 
but intended to begin practice with 





one of the leading firms in Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, and went there for 
that purpose. Returning home to 
arrange for sending his effects west, 
he was prevailed upon by his parents 
to remain with them and to give up 
the law for business pursuits. 

In these he always has been success- 
ful, individually and in connection 
with his brothers. He carries on a 
large farm at Hollis; has been and is 
an extensive lumber operator; and 
is a partner with his brothers in a 
furniture and upholstery business at 
Cambridge, Mass., employing many 
people. As a man of affairs Mr. 
Worcester’s long career has shown him 
to be keen, practical, sagacious and 
sensible. He knows every detail of 
the operations he conducts and is 
able, and willing, on occasion, to step 
in and do the work of any one of his 
employees. And it is almost needless 
to say, in a New Hampshire maga- 
zine, that he always has upheld the 
family honor; that his word ever has 
been as good as his bond. 

Mr. Worcester’s active participa- 
tion in public affairs was so natural 
as to be almost inevitable. Begin- 
ning with his home town, he has been 
zealous all his life for its best interests, 
social and material. He led in the 
movement for the establishment of a 
public library, contributed person- 
ally the major share of its initial 
cost and has served it faithfully as 
trustee. For almost forty years he 
has been identified with the educa- 
tional interests of Hollis at first as 
superintendent of schools and later 
as chairman of the board of education. 
The town’s heaviest tax payer, his 
voice and influence have been given 
in all things to make a healthy, happy 
and handsome Hollis. The commodi- 
ous Cranford Inn, one of the town’s 
most useful ornaments, is his property 
and is only one of several local monu- 
ments to his public spirit. 

In 1877 and again in 1878 he rep- 
resented the town in the state house 
of representatives, and in the latter 
year was chairman of the Committee 
on Agricultural College and instru- 
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mental in securing for that institution 
a liberal appropriation. He also of- 
fered and secured the passage of the 
first law allowing towns to transport 
pupils to school at the public expense, 
thus making possible the consolidation 
and grading of country schools and 
initiating a public policy in this regard 
now fully established. 

Ten years later he was elected to 
the state senate for the fifteenth dis- 
trict and was made chairman of the 








whose biography, by the way, has 
been written by Mr. Worcester, the 
late Dexter Richards, Nathan C. 
Jameson and Edward H. Gilman, to 
name no more. 

Mr. Worcester’s position as to the 
chief subject of consideration at that. 
session was based upon his belief 
that New Hampshire needed devel- 
opment, on several lines, but especially 
as to railroad service; and this belief 
he put into personal action by secur- 
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committee on railroads in the upper 
branch of the legislature. That was 
the longest and most famous session 
of the legislature in New Hampshire’s 
history, and, as is well known. even 
to younger generations, its chief issue 
was railroads. Senator Worcester’s 
important part in the deliberations of 
the session was a creditable one and 
he was of conspicuous influence even 
in that unusually able body which 
included such men as Frank D. Cur- 
rier, now Member of Congress, k.zra 
S. Stearns, later secretary. of state, 
Leonard A. Morrison, the historian, 


ing for the people after a struggle a 
charter for the Brookline railroad. 
Then he went before the railroad 
commissioners of Massachusetts and 
secured a charter for the Brook- 
line and Pepperell railroad. He was 
chosen president of both corporations 
and afterwards in connection with 
Thomas 8. Hittinger built both roads, 
as also in 1893 the Brookline and Mil- 
ford road. And of the extension of 
the Milford road to Manchester he 
was an early and enthusiastic pro- 
moter against determined and dis- 
couraging opposition. To the best 
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of his ability he fought the unwise 
policy of allowing consolidation by 
competing roads. 

It was his desire for real progress 
of and in New Hampshire that led 
Mr. Worcester to enter the field in 
1898 as a candidate for the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination. The New 
Hampshire Development Association, 
in which United States Senator Wil- 
liam E. Chandler, Governor Charles 
A. Busiel, Professor Jeremiah W. 
Sanborn, and others, were leading 
spirits, urged him to stand for the 
office on a platform of “legislative 
reforms and state progressunhampered 
by ancient methods and special privi- 
leges,”’ and he consented. 

The interests which had opposed 
Mr. Worcester in his Milford and 
Manchester project labored hard and 
with final success to encompass his 
defeat in the nominating convention, 
but as the Concord Evening Monitor 
of September 13, 1898, said edito- 
rially: ‘‘The Honorable’ Franklin 
Worcester made a good fight for the 
nomination for governor. He fought 
fairly and lost honorably. He made 
friends even among his opponents.” 

This last statement is verified after 
the lapse of years by the fact that 
some of the leaders in the opposition 
to Mr. Worcester’s candidacy in 1898 
are now among his strong supporters 
for the governorship and that they 
point to his fair and-manly conduct 
at that time as one of the reasons for 
their present position. 

While in the intervening years Mr, 
Worcester has not been a candidate 
for public office he has retained a 
lively and active interest in the affairs 
of state and nation and the support 
of his advice and influence have been 
highly appreciated by those who have 
led a successful advance along the 
lines of progress and reform. 

Of fine appearance, engaging cour- 
tesy and _ attractive personality, 
Franklin Worcester sets for himself 
the same high standard in personal 
rectitude and in official duty, in 
private life and in public position. 
He is straightforward and prompt 


in thought and action, clear and con- 
cise in written and spoken word. A 
man of birth, breeding, culture and 
high social position, he is at the same 
time a true democrat in tastes and 
habits, a glad companion and true 
friend of the people, a willing and 
potent co-worker with them. 

In connection with Mr. Worcester’s 
present prominence in the public eye 
the following self-explanatory letters 
give a view of the existing political 
situation which require no additional 
comment. 


Nasava, N. H., 
November 10, 1911. 


Hon. FRANKLIN WORCESTER, 
Hous, N. H. 


Dear Mr. Worcester:— 


Your neighbors and friends, remembering 
your loyalty and service to the Republican 
party, and having in mind the welfare of the 
state, have been considering asking you to 
become the Republican candidate for gover- 
nor at the next election. You are aware that 
our party has been somewhat divided for 
several years as -to its policies in this State. 
These divisions have endangered, and will 
continue to endanger its success. They 
should cease, that we in New Hampshire may 
in 1912, as we have ever since 1856, cast the 
electoral vote of the state for the Republican 
candidate for president. To insure victory 
we need a candidate for governor upon whom 
all loyal Republicans can unite in enthusias- 
tic support. 

If the policies of which you were one of 
the earliest exponents did not immediately 
triumph, you have ever had confidence that 
the party of Lincoln, Grant, McKinley, Roose- 
velt, and Taft would live up to its honored tra- 
ditions and meet new issues as it has those 
of the past, courageously and successfully. 
Consequently you have been content to con- 
tend within the party for those principles 
that you believe to be for the best interest of 
the state and nation. 

In the opinion of those who know you best, 
the time has come when the party may fit- 
tingly acknowledge its obligations to you. 
Furthermore, from inquiries made by your 
friends, we feel sure that your candidacy at 
this time will meet with favor from all Repub- 
licans who believe in the principles of the 
party and who desire its success. 

We therefore ask you to permit us to 
formally present you as a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for Governor of New 
Hampshire. 

Very truly yours, 
F. W. Estasrook, 
And 200 others. 

















Hous, N. H., 
November 25, 1911. 
Hon. F. W. Estasroox, 
Nasuua, N. H. 
Dear Sir:— 

After reading many letters received from 
prominent men within the party, and glancing 
over the names of two hundred men living 
in this vicinity who signed your request that 
I should consider and allow my name to be 
presented at the primaries next September 
as a gubernatorial candidate of the Republi- 
can party of New Hampshire, I note many 
prominent men among them who were identi- 
fied in forming and organizing the Republi- 
can party, laying the foundations on the 
bedrock of freedom and equality before the 
law, also many who fought valiantly during 
the whole contest for the preservation and 
integrity of the Union, as well as many friends 
and neighbors. Such a request takes near 
the form of a command which I should hesitate 
to disobey should a like sentiment prevail 
throughout the state. But I must be the 
candidate of the Republican party united and 
strong, declaring that Republicanism em- 
bodies progressiveness and that all questions 
must be decided on merit regardless of party 
interests, that in the future we should be 
known as Republicans, acting unitedly and 
zealously for the best interest of the state and 
nation, and no longer known as “progres- 
sives” “reactionar:es,” or “insurgents”: that 
at the proper time a platform embodying the 
principles of the Republican party should be 
submitted to the electors for their consider- 
ation and approval. 

Please accept my assurance of the high 
appreciation of the honor conveyed, which 
comes more forcibly to me as it was your 
voluntary act after considering what you 
thought to be for the best interest of the state. 
And since it comes with no implied obligation 
of any kind. to any individual or factions and 
thus leaves me free to act conscientiously 
and in accordance with my conviction of duty 
in considering any proposition that might 
come before me, in that spirit I would con- 
sider it and in that spirit only. 

Very respectfully yours, 
FRANKLIN WORCESTER. 


Hous, N. H., 
January 20, 1912. 
To the Republicans of New Hampshire: 
When recently some two hundred Repub- 
licans of Hillsborough County, mostly my 
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neighbors and friends, requested me to be a 
candidate for governor of our state, I said in 
a communication to Mr. Estabrook of Nashua 
I would do so if the Republicans generally 
throughout the state appeared to favor my 
candidacy. 

In the interval very many active members 
of the party in all parts of New Hampshire 
have conferred with me and the movement 
seems so general and substantial that I now 
anrfiounce my candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for governor. 

I think I have the right to appeal to all 
members of the party to which we belong to 
give me their support at the primary. 

Republican principles as they have been 
set forth in our state and national platforms, 
I have always believed in as a consistent mem- 
ber of the party and during all the period in 
which I have had the right to cast a ballot, 
the place of which has always been the State 
of New Hampshire, I have never failed to 
support its nominees. 

It is well known that some years ago in 
common with others I believed certain reforms 
should be instituted in political affairs of the 
state and in and out of the legislature I gave 
my sincere support to bring about those 
changes that now are accomplished. 

What the Republican party has done in 
New Hampshire in the past few years is 
fully abreast of its long record of achieve- 
ment in state and nation. With such a past 
we can courageously face the coming problems. 
We shall neither step backward nor down! 

I believe in the doctrine of a sound currency ; 
in adequate protection to the industries of 
our state; in liberal legislation for the labor- 
ing classes and the soldiers, and in such other 
measures as will promote the welfare and hap- 
piness of our people. The patriotic admin- 
istration of President Taft I most cordially 
endorse. Under great embarrassments, I be- 
lieve he has tried faithfully to carry out the 
principles of the Republican party and to give 
to the country a wise and economical admin- 
istration. 

If nominated and elected to be governor 
of the State of New Hampshire, I promise to 
give to the conduct of public affairs the full 
measure of my ability and especially to direct 
my efforts so that the business of the state 
shall be conducted as economically and pru- 
dently as is consistent with the demands and 
requirements of our day and time. 

(Signed) 
FRANKLIN WORCESTER. 
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A NOTABLE OCCASION 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the South Congregational Church, 
Concord 


By An Occasional Contributor 


On Sunday, February 4, the South 
Congregational Church of Concord, 
celebrated the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of its organization by appro- 
priate exercises, the day being selected 
as the Sunday nearest the precise 
date of the organization of the church 
and the dedication of its first house 
of worship, the same having occurred 
on February 1, 1837. The society, 
however, had been organized in 1835— 
May 16—and the construction of the 
edifice carried out the following year. 

This first house of worship occupied 
the lot at the corner of Main and 
Pleasant Streets where the Aquilla 
Block now stands, which site had 
been acquired at a cost of $1,200, 
and upon which a suitable building 
was erected at a further expenditure 
of $8,800, making the total, $10,000. 
In 1859 this first church edifice was 
destroyed by fire, and in the following 
year the present spacious building was 
erected, on the site of the residence 
of the late Hon. William A. Kent, in 
which Daniel Webster as well as 
General Lafayette had been enter- 
tained and wherein Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson was married. The new build- 
ing was dedicated, November 27, 1860. 
Its total cost, together with the adja- 
cent chapel was about $25,C00. Va- 
rious alterations and improvements 
have been made at different times, 
the most important being in 1896 when 
a new chapel of enlarged capacity 
and ample equipment was erected, 
making the church plant altogether 
one of the largest, most conveniently 
arranged and most complete in the 
state, in all respects. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to present a detailed history of the 
chureh, or society, the same hav- 
ing been presented in the GRANITE 


Monrtuaty for January, 1900, from the 
pen of the late Maj. Henry McFar- 
land, and incidental reference is made 
merely in the line of introduction to a 
brief mention of the anniversary 
exercises above referred to, which 
opened with the regular morning 
service, which was largely attended, 
the spacious audience room being 
filled to its capacity, representatives 
of nearly all other churches in town 
being present with the regular wor- 
shippers. 

The sermon was by Rev. Dr. 
Harry P. Dewey, now of Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, who was pastor 
of this church from 1887 till 1900, 
his text being from John 1:4, “In 
Him was life and the life was the light 
of men.” It was an eloquent and 
masterly effort, well worthy the repu- 
tation of the preacher as one of the 
foremost exponents of the ‘‘new 
theology’ which makes the ultimate 
triumph of the Master the corner- 
stone of its faith. 

At 4:30 p. m., holy communion 
was observed with Dr. Dewey and 
the pastor, Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, 
officiating; but the service in which 
the general public took most interest 
was that at 7:30 o’clock in the even- 
ing, when a general invitation was 
extended, and several speakers were 
heard. At this service the pastor 
presided, opening with appropriate 
words of greeting on his own behalf, 
and introducing, successively, in most 
happily chosen words, Rev. George 
H. Reed, D.D., who brought greeting 
from the old North or Mother Church; 
Rev. Edward A. Tuck of West 
Concord, who spoke for the sister 
Congregational churches; Rev. John 
Vannevar, D.D., of the Universalist 
Church and president of the Concord 
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Ministerial Union, speaking for the 
other Protestant Churches of the 
city; Rev. Charles E. Harrington, 
pastor of the church from 1878 to 
1882, and the Rev. Dr. Dewey, who, 
as in the morning, was heard with 
deep interest by all present, as were, 
indeed, all the speakers. A most 
interesting and appreciative letter 


—— 


by a parish reunion and reception, 
to the pastor and wife and Dr. and 
Mrs. Dewey, to which the clergymen 
of the city were invited, and which 
many attended. 

It may be proper to add that the 
South Congregational Church of Con- 
cord is one of the largest and most 
prosperous of the denomination in 


ee 


} 





Reverend Harry P. Dewey, D. D. 


was also read from Rev. Dr. Edwin 
W. Bishop, now of the First Congre- 
gational Church at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, who was the pastor from 
Dr. Dewey’s resignation in 1900 till 
1908. The exercises of the evening 
were interspersed with appropriate 
music, 

The anniversary observances were 
fittingly concluded Monday evening 


the state, as well as one of the most 
tolerant and progressive. It ranks 
with the Franklin Street Church of 
Manchester, the First Congregational 
Church of Keene and the First Parish 
Church of Dover, and is exceeded 
materially in membership only by the 
First or Hanover Street Church of 
Manchester. The parish list includes 
over 1,000 names; the church member- 
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ship numbers 446; and the number 
enrolled in the Sunday School is 
316. The current expenses of the 
church, society and auxiliary bodies 
for the last year, including $5,000 
for repairs, amounted to over $12,500 
while the amount of the various 
benevolences brought the total expen- 
diture up to nearly $40,000, including 
individual gifts. The church has a 
permanent fund now amounting to 
$12,800, the interest of which only can 
be used. 


Rev. AsHLEY Day LEAVITT. 


The present pastor of the South 
Congregational Church was born in 
Chicago, Ill., October 10, 1877, the 
son of Rev. B. F. and Lucina (Day) 
Leavitt now residing in East Bos- 
ton, Mass. He removed with his 
parents to Massachusetts when in 
his fourteenth year, and received his 
preparatory education in the public 
schools of Greater Boston, graduating 
at the Cambridge Latin School, from 
which he entered Yale University, 
graduating A.B., from the latter 
institution in 1900. He studied divin- 
ity at the Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, from which he graduated with 
the B.D. degree in 1900. He was 
assistant pastor of the South Church 
of Hartford in 1903-04, and pastor 
of the Congregational Church at 
Willimantic, Conn., 1904-08, whence 
he was. called to his present pastorate, 
being installed therein May 12, 1908. 
He has already won high rank among 


the preachers of the state, and has 
proved a worthy successor in a long 
line of able and distinguished pastors. 

Mr. Leavitt, although born in the 
Middle West, and educated elsewhere, 
is a New Hampshire man by descent, 
on both the paternal and maternal 
sides, his father being a grandson of 
Dr. Roswell Leavitt, an early settler 
and long time medical practitioner 
in the town of Cornish, and his mother 
a daughter of Sewell Day of Nelson, 
and a native of that town. His 
grandfather, Erasmus Day Leavitt, 
settled in Lowell, Mass., and had 
five sons, three of whom including 
Burke Fay, father of Mr. Leavitt, 
entered the ministry. 

As would be expected in view of his 
ancestry, Mr. Leavitt is strongly 
interested in New Hampshire and 
all that pertains to its welfare, and, as 
the pastor of one of its leading 
churches, whose membership includes 
a large number of active represen- 
tative men and women, by whom he 
is held in high esteem as well as by the 
community at large, he is doubtless 
destined to exercise a strong influence 
for good upon the future of the com- 
monwealth. 

He is a close student and a ready, 
vigorous and incisive speaker, who 
never fails to arouse interest and com- 
mand attention. 

Mr. Leavitt married, September 7, 
1904, Miss Myrtle R. Hart of Hart- 
ford, Conn. They have one child— 
Hart D. Leavitt. 





























A RETIRED VETERAN 


Hon. Edward E. Parker Leaves the Hillsborough County 
Probate Bench 


By H. H. Metcalf 


The legal and orderly distribution 
of the estates of deceased persons, 
which the Courts of Probate have in 
hand, is surpassed in importance by 
no other function of judicial power. 
It surpasses all others in fact, so far 
as the magnitude of the financial in- 
terests involved is concerned. Such 
being the case, it is not to be won- 
dered that care is almost invariably 
taken to select men of sound judg- 
ment, well balanced mind, and good 
legal training for Judges of Probate 
in the various counties of our own 
and other states. 

In the county of Hillsborough, the 
largest and most populous in the state, 
nine men, in all, have held the office 
of judge of probate during the last 
one hundred years, all being men of 
first-class ability. These have been 
John Harris of Hopkinton, Clifton 
Claggett and Edmund Parker of Am- 
herst, Luke Woodbury of Antrim, 
William C. Clarke, David Cross, Lu- 
cien B. Clough and Henry E. Burn- 
ham of Manchester and Edward E. 
Parker of Nashua. 

Judge Harris served from 1812 to 
1823, when Merrimack County was 
constituted, largely from towns in the 
northern portion of Hillsborough, of 
which Hopkinton, in which he re- 
sided, was one; Judge Claggett from 
1823 to 1829; Judge Edmund Parker 
from 1829 to 1836; Judge Woodbury 
from 1836 to 1851; Judge Clarke 
from 1851 to 1856; Judge Cross from 
1856 to 1874; Judge Clough from 
1874 to 1876; Judge Burnham from 
1876 to 1879, and Judge Edward E. 
Parker from June 3, 1879 to January 
7, 1912, when he was retired by vir- 
tue of the constitutional limitation as 
to age, having completed his seven- 
tieth year on the latter date. Of the 





two living predecessors of Judge 
Parker—Judges Cross and Burnham— 
the former served a longer term than 
any other, eighteen years, while Judge 
(now United States Senator) Burnham 
held the office but three years. 


Edward Everett Parker was born 
in the town of Brookline, January 
7, 1842, the son of James and Deverd 
ancestor of the name settled in Tyngs- 
(Corey) Parker. His first American 
boro, Mass., about 1660, and his 
grandfather was one of the first set- 
tlers of Brookline, and represented 
that town in the legislature in the Rev- 
olutionary period. Prudence (Cum- 
mings) Wright, wife of David Wright 
of Pepperell, Mass., who led the band 
of patriotic women who arrested Col. 
Leonidas Whiting, the tory leader, at 
Jewett’s Bridge, on the morning after 
the Battle of Lexington, on his way 
from Canada with dispatches for the 
British at Boston, was his maternal 
great-grandmother. 

Judge Parker received his early 
education in the public schools and at 
Phillips-Exeter and Appleton (Mont 
Vernon) Academies. In 1863 he en- 
listed in the navy, serving as yeo- 
man on the brig, Perry, from August, 
1863, till October, 1864. Returning 
home he determined to pursue a col- 
lege course, completed his prepara- 
tion for the same at Colby Academy, 
New London, entered Dartmouth and 
graduated in the class of 1869. He 
was the centennial poet at the com- 
mencement exercises of that year. 

Following his graduation he was 
principal of the Warrensburg (N. Y.) 
Academy one year, and was, later, 
principal of the Wareham and Midle- 
boro (Mass.) academies, but, deciding 
to pursue the study of law, he en- 
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tered upon the same in an office at 
Warrensburg, N. Y., coming thence 
to the office of the late Gen. Aaron F. 
Stevens of Nashua in 1871, where he 
continued his studies until his ad- 
mission to the bar at the August term 
of court at Amherst in 1873. Imme- 
diately after admission he became a 
partner with General Stevens, in legal 
practice continuing until his appoint- 
ment as Judge of Probate, in June, 
1879, meanwhile serving as city solic- 
itor in 1876-77. 

During his term of service, cover- 
ing nearly a third of a century, 
Judge Parker necessarily transacted a 
greater volume of business than any 
other probate judge in the history of 
the state, his being the longest term 
in the largest and most populous 
county. Moreover, his administra- 
tion was universally satisfactory, be- 
ing characterized by thorough knowl- 
edge of the law, a fine sense of justice 
and absolute independence, so that 
there was general regret throughout 
the county when he was obliged by 
constitutional limitation to separate 
himself from the work for which he was 
so well equipped and in which he had 
performed such admirable service. 

While faithfully attending to the 
important duties of his office Judge 
Parker has rendered valuable service 
in other directions. He has taken a 
deep interest in the cause of educa- 
tion and served three terms as a mem- 
ber of the Nashua school board. He 
has also been for many years, and 
still is, a member of the board of 
trustees of the Nashua Public Li- 
brary. Since 1900 he has been a 
member of the board of directors of 


the Indian Head National Bank. He 
is a Free Mason, a member of Rising 
Sun Lodge of Nashua, but was ini- 
tiated in Benevolent Lodge of Mil- 
ford, in 1868. He is also a Knight of 
Pythias, but has been more active 
and prominent in the Grand Army of 
the Republic than in any other fra- 
ternal organization. He is a past 
commander of John G. Foster Post 
of Nashua, also of the New Hamp- 
shire Department, holding the latter 
position in 1903, and has twice served 
as judge advocate general on the staff 
of the commander-in-chief. 

Judge Parker married, December 
20, 1877, Miss Alice Prince Ham- 
mond, daughter of the late Evan B. 
and Sarah Ann (Adams) Hammond 
of Nashua. They have two daugh- 
ters—Rena Deverd, born November 
23, 1878, and Edna Alice, December 
13, 1880. The former who graduated 
from Wellesley College in 1901, and 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, in 1907, isa 
teacher in the Boston High School of 
Practical Arts, and the latter a grad- 
uate of Mt. Holyoke College, class of 
1903, in the Manchester (Mass.) high 
school. 

Judge Parker is a man of fine lit- 
erary tastes, and is endowed with poet- 
ical talent of no mean order. He has 
written many occasional poems of 
merit, and the productions of his pen 
frequently appearing in the public 


‘press, have always been read with 


interest. His most important liter- 
ary work, however, was performed as 
editor of the large and comprehensive 
history of the city of Nashua, issued 
a few years since, to which he gave 
much time and labor. 


RETROSPECTION 
By Frank Monroe Beverly 


Ah, well do I remember that evening long ago 

When Ina Belle smiled sweetly, with love-lit cheeks aglow; 

And she for me was smiling—such smiles could she bestow! 

Her thoughts with mine were mingling, for something told me so. 
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Twas at her father’s husking, a pleasant autumn time; 

Anon we sang by snatches, then quoted bits of rhyme, 

And some by fits grew clownish and deigned to play the mime; 
Then came the girls all laughter, with festive words to chime. 


’Twas red ears won; the prizes were lasses’ cheeks to kiss; 

To whom the Fates proved kindly would come the longed-for bliss, 
And if red lips were sweeter, no lass could prove remiss— 

The world seemed fair, celestial—no sweeter boon than this. 


Fair Ina Belle, beside me, then sat in girlish glee, 

And oh, her eyes so softly she ever turned to me! 

And for an ear vermilion [ prayed ‘‘the powers that be,”’ 
When one from out its hiding I drew as pearl from sea. 


I looked; I saw her blushing—by lantern’s light ’twas plain, 
But Spartan-like she met me; my lips did she enchain, 

And did I to the blissful from grosser things attain— 

’T was bliss the gods enjoy and mortals seldom gain. 


By ten, the heap, once massive, was but an empty space, 
And in the bin stored safely the corn was in its place; 
Then to the feast of harvest! The parson said his grace, 
And we his “table comforts’ did satingly embrace. 


Then out beside the doorway, half hidden from the light, 

I stood and gazed at Luna—she’d climbed a dizzy height— 
When Ina Belle came by me like airy fairy, slight, 

And whispered me low, softly, ‘‘You’ll not go home tonight.” 





But Tom would not excuse me, said he, ‘“‘You’ll have to go, 
For ere I’d come you promised you would return, you know; 
The way would be so lonely, the sprites would scare me so— 
And now we’re off, already—the late hours smaller grow. 


’Twas thus the Fates did grip me, and evil was the hour; 
Their purpose stern, relentless, and absolute their power; 
I felt their clutches ruthless—my hopes they did devour, 
And rang their heartless laughter—they’d snatched a priceless flower. 


That night her love another, a gallant, sought and won— 

Or so the world have it—the world was ill begun— 

Some women have a nature that slights will brook from none, 
And this per contra nature had left me thus undone. 


But like a gentle flower, betouched by withering blast, 

From all things cold and earthly, with broken heart she passed, 
For preying on her vitals some fiend had held her fast, 

And over friends and kindred a pall of sadness cast. 


But lo! her gentle spirit back from Lethean lands; 

Again it is embodied, and as of yore it stands; 

I see those brown eyes lovely—from o’er Time’s changing sands; 
I fancy she remembers the red ear in my hands. 




















A STRENUOUS VACATION TRIP 


By Harry V. Lawrence 


One Sunday morning in July, 1910, 
the writer left Boston at 10 o’clock, 
and arrived at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
at midnight. By making the trip 
during the day one can see the splen- 
did scenery of the Berkshire Hills, 
in western Massachusetts, the Erie 
Canal, and many prosperous cities 
of northern New York. In order to 
make this trip during the day it was 
necessary to change trains at Albany 
and Buffalo. While riding through 
Dalton, Mass., the home of United 


night in this manner. It seems that 
they send the power developed from 
Niagara Falls all through the upper 
part of New York state to light cities 
and run cars. After a night’s rest 
at the International Hotel I started 
out to “see the sights.” 

The first place visited was Goat 
Island, and then the trip in the little 
steamer ‘‘Maid of the Mist” was 
made, after the passengers had put 
on the rubber coats and hoods loaned 
by the steamboat company. When 








In the Berkshires, Western Massachusetts 


States Senator Crane, I had my 
luncheon in the dining car and did not 
get another meal until Niagara Falls 
was reached, at midnight, as the din- 
ing car was taken off our train at Syra- 
cuse, N, Y. 

On arriving at Niagara Falls I 
was very much surprised to find the 
main street in the city all lighted up 
with electric lights strung across the 
street in a series of arches. On 
inquiring of a citizen about this well 
lighted street, I was informed that 
power was so cheap in their city that 
they kept this street lighted up all 


our little steamer got under the Falls, 
and I looked up at that deluge, I did 
not doubt that 58,000 barrels of water 
pass over the Falls every second and 
100,000,000 tons every hour. Geol- 
ogists claim that the Falls were orig- 
inally at Lewiston Mountain, seven 
miles below their present location, 
and have been about 35,000 years 
wearing to their present site. These 
remarkable Falls are visited by over 
1,000,000 people every year. 

While we were on the little steamer 
we could see a number of people mak- 
ing their way across the bridge to 
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visit the “Cave of the Winds” under 
Niagara Falls. In the afternoon an 
electric car was taken for the famous 
trip on “The Great Gorge Route.”’ 
Many travelers claim this trip is the 
finest of its kind in the world. The 
trip is from Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
across a steel arch bridge to the Can- 
adian side, Horseshoe Fall, Brock’s 
Monument, Queenston, across Sus- 
pension Bridge to Lewiston, N. Y., 
thence through the gorge, passing 
Whirlpool Rapids, where Captain 
Webb lost his life, and then back to 
the starting point. 

At 6.45 p. m. I took a ride to 
Buffalo and spent the evening at 
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Between Niagara Falls and Lewiston 


the leading vaudeville theatre in that 
city. One of the women on the 
stage would ask the audience to write 
a question on a piece of paper, sign 
their name to it, and she would give 
the correct answer. While I was 
writing my question on a slip of paper, 
a young lady seated next to my seat, 
asked me if this woman would call 
-one’s name out before the audience. 
I immediately told her that I didn’t 
care whether she called my name out 
or not, as I was a stranger in Buffalo. 
Before leaving this beautiful city I 
had an opportunity to see the McKin- 
ley Monument and the Temple of 
Music. 

At 10.45 p. m. I left Buffalo, on 
an: electric car, and arrived at my 


hotel in Niagara Falls at midnight. 
This car makes the 24 miles between 
the cities in one hour and fifteen min- 
utes. On inquiring of a citizen about 
the fast time that car makes, I was 
informed that one time it left the rails 
and went through a butcher shop. 
Tuesday morning I left Niagara 
Falls and went to Lewiston, N. Y., on 


“The Great Gorge Route,” and 
boarded the steamer ‘‘Chippewa” 
bound for Toronto. On my way 


down to Lewiston I saw a large beer 
sign that was evidently meant for a 
“take off’? on a certain Milwaukee 
concern. This enormous sign read 
“The beer that made Milwaukee 
jealous.”’ Our steamer headed down 
the Niagara River and passed Fort 
George, Fort Missassauga, and Fort 
Niagara on its way out into Lake 
Ontario. After a beautiful thirty- 
seven mile sail from Lewiston we 
arrived in the harbor of Toronto, and 
passed through the “Eastern Gap” 
entrance. The strip of land lying 
between the two gaps is called ‘“‘Hia- 
-watha Island” and is a popular pleas- 
ure ground. A large number of boys 
were in swimming, and, on inquiring 
about them I was informed that the 
city sent the newsboys out there on 
a little trip once a week during the 
summer. 

On arriving at the wharf in Toronto 
we did not have to have our baggage 
examined, as this important duty 
had been performed by the Canadian 
officials at the wharf in Lewiston, 
N. Y. 

On leaving the “Chippewa” I left 
my luggage at a checking room on 
another wharf. This slight delay 
caused me to lose the ‘‘seeing Toronto 
car’; but the company’s agent told 
me to jump into one of their carriages 
and they would try to catch the car 
up town. They transferred me from 
the carriage to an automobile and this 
machine caught the big car about a 
mile.from the wharf. Some of the 
passengers looked amused and others 
disgusted, on account of our ‘“‘hold 
up” of their car. On this trip one 
can see the Toronto Club, Board of 
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‘Trade Building, St. Lawrence Mar- 
ket, Cathedral of St. James (the top 
of the spire being 318 feet from the 
ground, the highest on the continent 
of America), General Post Office, 
Ryrie Bros.—the largest jewelry store 
in Canada,—the $3,000,000 City Hall 
containing the largest winding clock 
on the continent, its bell weighing 
11,648 pounds; Metropolitan Church, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, St. Michael’s 
‘Cathedral, Bond Street Church, Holy 
Blossom Synagogue, Normal School, 
Allan Gardens—opened in 1860 by 
the Prince of Wales, later King 
Edward VII,—the Rosedale Bridges 


loaded the “Belleville” to the limit. 
About midnight I retired to the lower 
berth in my stateroom, not having 
the slightest idea who was to have 
the upper berth. A short time after 
I had retired, the door of my state- 
room opened and I thought a giant 
had entered the room. This young 
man was one of the finest specimens 
of manhood I had ever seen. He 
had red cheeks, stood six feet four 
inches, and weighed two hundred 
and sixty. He informed me that he 
was a “boss” on the “Grand Trunk” 
and that he intended to take another 
position in the northwestern part of 
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Parliament Buildings, Queen’s Park, Toronto 


130 feet above a charming glen, 
Queen’s Park, Victoria University, 
The Parliament Buildings, Osgoode 
Hall, the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
house, Royal Alexandra Theatre, and 
Old St. Andrew’s Church. 

When I arrived in Toronto that 
Tuesday afternoon I found I had run 
right into the Grand Trunk railroad 
strike. After a light meal at the 
St. Charles Hotel, I boarded the 
steamer ‘Belleville’ for a sail of 
one day and two nights on Lake 
Ontario. Our steamer was loading 
up with Grand Trunk freight and 
passengers, and this freight proved 
to be our ‘‘equilibrator,” as they had 


Canada. This man told me a great 
deal about Canada’s railroad laws, 
and, after telling him not to break the 
berth down over my head, we both 
went to sleep. Judging from the 
appearance of this man I don’t think 
he had any trouble in handling the 
men who came under his authority. 

All day Wednesday we touched 
at the different Canadian towns on 
the lake and some of us went up into 
the main part of these towns to “see 
the sights.”’ At Belleville, Canada, 
we had our dinner while we were tied 
up to the wharf, and when we left 
this town the citizens gave us a great 
“send off’ as we steamed out into the 
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lake. It seemed to please them to 
know that we were getting along so 
well in spite of the “‘big strike.” 
Early Thursday morning we sailed 
down the St. Lawrence River through 
the ‘Thousand Islands’ and the 
descriptions of the trip through these 
islands are not exaggerated, as I 
think any one will testify who has 
taken it. The morning I sailed down 
through these islands everything had 
a very fresh look, as we had had 
showers during the night, and the 
grass and trees on the islands looked 
very fine in the early morning sun- 
light. One very fine view was the 


Trunk strike’ had started on the 
“Rapids King.” : 

At 6 p. m. we “‘shot” the famous 
Lachine Rapids, and, after we had 
passed through safely, I saw the 
“‘man-at-the-wheel”’ take his hat off, 
and mop the perspiration from his 
forehead, although it was cool evening. 
Some years ago an old Indian took 
the steamer through the rapids, but 
since he died the work has been done 
by white men. 

At 6.30 p. m. we arrived at Mont- 
real and I went to the Queen’s Hotel 
for supper. In the evening I visited 
an amusement resort called ‘‘Domin- 

















Steamer ‘‘ Rapids King,’’ in Lachine Rapids 


country up near Alexandria Bay, 

At 10 a. m. I left the steamer 
“Belleville” at Prescott, Canada, and 
went into the town to get a shave. 
In getting this shave I nearly lost 
the steamer ‘‘Rapids King” and if 
I had, that would have been another 
kind of a “scrape” I had not figured 
upon. Some of the passengers in- 
formed me that I took “long chances,”’ 
as they had watched me climb over 
one steamer in order to board the 
“Rapids King.” We had a beauti- 
ful sail down through several rapids 
on our way to Montreal. At about 
noon time they opened up a buffet 
lunch on our steamer, and, for a few 
minutes I thought another ‘Grand 


ion Park.” The band played a num- 
ber of our national airs, and this 
music made a great “hit”? with the 
people in the park who belonged in 
“the States.” 

After a night’s rest at my hotel I 
left Montreal Friday morning and 
rode on the two “strike roads,” the 
Grand Trunk and Central Vermont. 
I had figured on reaching Montreal 
Thursday evening, and by taking the 
“Rapids King” I arrived at my des- 
tination right on time. The accounts 
in the newspapers about the strike 
must have been written by men who 
were not on the “firing line,” as I 
went several hundred miles through 
the ‘‘strike district’? and did not see 
any violence at all. 
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Shortly after leaving Montreal I 
asked the conductor on our train 
what his regular position was, and he 
informed me that he was Traveling 
Freight Agent for the Grand Trunk 
Railroad. This conductor was a very 
polite, but powerful looking young 
man, and I knew there would be 
“something doing” if the “strikers”’ 
undertook to block his train on the 
way down to “the States.”’ The 
train crew did not wear uniforms, as 


ington” for the beautiful sail of forty 
miles on Lake Winnipesaukee to 
Alton Bay. After an inspection of 
Alton Bay, I had a good dinner in the 
“Camp Grounds” and then went to 
the railroad station to board a train 
for Exeter, N. H. At the station I 
met several more friends, and, after 
a rather dusty ride, I arrived in Exeter 
at about 4 p. m. Saturday and com- 
pleted a beautiful, but rather stren- 
uous trip of about 1200 miles. After 








Steamer ‘‘ Mt. Washington,’’ Lake Winnipesaukee 


they were men taken out of the rail- 
road offices and put on the trains. 

After having our luggage examined 
at the United States line we passed 
on down through the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont to Montpelier. I 
had my dinner and then rode on the 
train until I reached The Weirs on 
Lake Winnipesaukee at about 6 p. m. 
I immediately went to the Lakeside 
House, had supper, and then hunted 
up an old friend, as I had not seen a 
single person I knew for nearly one 
week. 

After a night’s rest at the Lakeside 
House I took the steamer ““Mt. Wash- 


spending ten days in Exeter and 
vicinity, I returned to Boston for 
another year’s work. 

Before closing this article I wish 
to call the reader’s attention to the 
politeness and courtesy met with in 
Canada, as I found every one obliging, 
even under trying cirumstances, and, 
I am sorry to say it, but it seems to 
me that the public officials in ‘the 
States,” could learn considerable about. 
handling the general public if they 
would make a few trips to beautiful 
Canada. 


27 St. Stephen St., Boston. 
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BELOW ZERO 


By Laura Garland Carr 


Oh, the north king means destruction— 
He is out with horse and hound! 
He has all his lackeys with him— 
Do n’t you catch the bugle’s sound? 
We can hear him shout and whistle, 
As he urges on the pack; 
We can feel the rush and trample— 
We can hear the lashes crack! 


His breath, like sparkling diamond dust, 
In all the air is rife; 
It strikes on cheek and forehead 
With the tingle of a knife. 
The passers by step briskly, 
With their muffled heads bent low; 
There’s a crink’ly crank’ly crunching 
As their swift feet press the snow. 


Hark! How the sledges shriek and creak! 
The horses breath out steam. 

About their mouths and through their hair 
The icy crystals gleam. 

The teamsters swing and beat their hands, 
And shout in lusty way; 

The small boy, scurrying to school, 
For once makes no delay. 


The sparrows are just feather lumps, 
With neither heads nor toes. 

What keeps the little beggars warm 
When this fierce north wind blows? 

The tabby cat comes bouncing in 
With all her fur a-puff; 

It stands about her ribboned neck 
Like old queen Bessie’s ruff. 


How are the pipes? How are the fires? 
Look out for coal and wood! 

We have a fortress snug and strong; 
We'll hold it staunch and good! 

So shout and whang away—old king— 
You try our doors in vain, 

And we can watch you at your tricks 
Through frosted window pane. 














COLONEL ISRAEL MOREY 


By F. P. Wells 


[Read before the New Hampshire Historical Society] 


Israel Morey, a pioneer in the early 
settlement of the upper portion of 
the Connecticut Valley, and a man 
of business and military affairs, was 
born in Lebanon, Conn., May 27, 
1735, and died at Orford, N. H., 
August 10, 1809. His name con- 
tinually recurs in the annals of his 
time and locality, and it is the object 
of this paper to consider the services 
rendered by him, and how far he was 
a representative of that sturdy and 
faithful class of men who stood be- 
hind the leaders in the great struggle 
for American liberty, and kept them 
supplied with the men and means 
through which they won their inde- 
pendence. 

The services rendered by him, and 
by hundreds like him, although of 
the utmost importance, were, from 
the nature of them, so devoid of 
the brilliant features which captivate 
the mind, that they have been neg- 
lected by history, and the very 
names of these sturdy patriots are 
almost forgotten. Let it be remem- 
bered that Israel Morey contributed, 
in no small degree, toward the defeat 
of General Burgoyne, and that his 
hand was in many of the public 
measures of his time. 

It is not possible to trace his ances- 
try beyond the fourth generation. 
George Morey, one of the first settlers 
of Bristol, R. I., married Hannah 
Lewis in 1683. Their oldest son, 
John, married Margaret Linsford in 
1707. They lived at Point Shirley, 
and their eldest son, named Linsford, 
became one of the first settlers of 
Lebanon, Conn. His wife was Sarah 
Dewey, and Israel was their third son. 

Lebanon was in the time of Israel’s 
youth already a place of considerable 
importance, and the birthplace or 
residence of several men destined to 
confer enduring fame upon the town. 
Jonathan Trumbull, statesman and 


soldier, was during Morey’s youth, 
a rising young lawyer, and in the 
year of his birth Rev. Eleazer Wheel- 
ock became the minister of the town. 
In order to help out his meager 
salary, he opened a school, which he 
conducted until his removal to Han- 
over in 1769, to become the founder 
of Dartmouth College. Itis probable 
that Israel was a pupil of Wheelock’s, 
for he obtained a fair education, 
wrote an excellent hand, and acquired 
a considerable knowledge of survey- 
ing and bookkeeping. In 1757, he 
married Martha Palmer, and they 
settled on a farm, where they remained 
eight years and where four children 
were born to them. In the year 1765, 
having purchased certain rights of land 
in the township of Orford, N. H., they 
sold their possessions in Lebanon, and 
in January, 1766, became the third 
family of settlers_in Orford. 

The close of the French and Indian 
War in 1760 opened to settlement a 
large portion of New England, which 
had hitherto been forbidden land, 
but whose value as a desirable section 
for residence and trade had become 
generally known. Peace was no 
sooner declared when a large emigra- 
tion from the older portions of the 
colonies set in for the new land. 

In the fall of 1761, Col. Jacob 
Bayley, Col. John Hazen, Lieut. 
Timothy Bedel and Lieut. Jacob 
Kent, who had passed through the 
valley the year before on their return 
from the surrender of Montreal, took 
possession of the great meadows of 
the Lower Coés, and obtained charters 
for themselves and their associate 
settlers, of the towns of Newbury 
and Haverhill, on opposite sides of 
the Connecticut River. This settle- 
ment was unique in that the grantees 
of these two towns, or the majority 
of them, became actual settlers.. The 
emigration which set in for these 
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towns was mainly from a section 
which lay within a radius of twenty 
miles of Haverhill, Mass., and the 
colonists were, generally, well known 
to each other, and related by birth 
or marriage. With these advantages, 
and the further circumstance that 
large portions of the great intervale 
were already cleared and had long 
been cultivated by the Indians, these 
settlements became, in a very few 
years, a sturdy community, with a 
church, schools, and a form of local 
government suited to their needs. 
It was a vigorous colony, and by the 
time of the settlement of Orford the 
pioneers at Coés had begun to colon- 
ize the Connecticut valley as far 
north as Northumberland. 

The people who settled Newbury 
and Haverhill were nearly all from 
the lower part of the Merrimack 
valley, but below them the valley 
was mainly peopled from Connecticut. 


From some cause, not now quite: 


clear, the attention of people in the 
vicinity of Lebanon, Hebron, Had- 
dam and other towns had _ been 
directed toward the part of the valley 
lying immediately south of the Codés 
country, and Lebanon, Hanover, 
Lyme, Orford and Piermont, with 
the towns opposite to them on the 
Vermont side, were settled mainly 
from Hartford and Tolland counties 
in Connecticut. The stream of emi- 
gration from the lower valley of the 
Merrimack took a more northerly 
course, and did not mingle with that 
which originated near Long Island 
sound. In the twelve years preceding 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War, hundreds of families from Con- 
necticut had made new homes in the 
towns we have mentioned. But at 
the date of Israel Morey’s settlement 
in Orford the valley from Haverhill 
to Charlestown was almost an un- 
broken wilderness. 

Whether he had by previous explo- 
ration satisfied himself of the value of 
these new lands is not now known, but 
in the autumn of 1765, with their 
three surviving children, the youngest 
being but six weeks old, Israel and 


Martha Morey began their long and 
toilsome journey. They traveled 
with an ox team, which bore the 
necessaries for their journey and 
their primitive housekeeping. 

It is difficult for us to comprehend 
the hardships of the adventure, com- 
mon as such were in those days. The 
young man and his wife, with three 
young children, set out on their 
journey of 200 miles into the wilder- 
ness with the certainty that winter 
must come upon them long before 
they could reach its end. It is not 
known how many were in the party. 
Nathan Caswell and wife, who became 
later the first settlers of Littleton, 
were of the party, and there were 
probably others. North of Fort 
Dummer there was only an occasional 
clearing, but a rude path lay along 
the river bank as far as Charlestown. 
Beyond that point was, not a road, 
but a line of spotted trees which 
marked a course along which an ox 
team like theirs might pass. There 
were no bridges, and the ingenuity 
of the party was fully taxed te convey 
the load in safety across rapid streams 
and over precipices. Winter had set 
in before the party had left Massa- 
chusetts, and it was January before 
the end of the journey was reached. 

Only a few miles could be made in 
a day. The unbroken forest; the 
long reaches of the river; the slow 
movements of the oxen; the fires 
around which the weary travelers 
gathered for the night; the hours 
of darkness and increasing cold; the 
stealthy movements of the wild beasts 
that prowled in the forests, were the 
daily and nightly experiences of our 
adventurers. It is probable that the 
last part of the journey was made 
upon the ice of the river. 

Between Charlestown and Orford 
at that time there had been few 
attempts at settlement. In Lebanon 
there were two families, in Hanover 
two, and in Lyme three young men 
were clearing land. Arriving in 


Orford, they found John Mann and 
wife and Richard Cross, who had 
established themselves near the river. 
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The land selected by Morey em- 
braced a large part of the fertile plain 
upon which the village of Orford 
stands, and here he built his first rude 
habitation. In the summer the set- 
tlement was augmented by the arrival 
of several families from the region 
whence Mann and Morey had come. 
Four years later the colony numbered 
125 persons, a hardy, vigorous stock. 

The natural abilities of Israel 
Morey easily made him the most 
prominent man in the new settlement. 
He was active, far-seeing, and pos- 
sessed that honesty and tact which 
win confidence. He built the first 
gristmill, and was one of the first 
selectmen. He was the first justice 
of the peace, and one of the original 
members of the church. Within a 
year after his arrival he began the 
purchase of land, and acquired suffi- 
cient influence to cause himself to be 
entered as a proprietor in the charters 
of several newly granted towns. By 
this means and by the purchase of 
“rights,” he became the owner of 
thousands of acres of wild lands. 
These transactions, extending over 
a wide territory, conducted with 
prudence and good judgment, made 
him favorably known to all the prom- 
inent men along both sides of the 
river. 

He also became agent for land 
proprietors on the seaboard who had 
purchased large tracts of wild land in 
the new country, and were interested 
in their development We find him 
engaged in transactions of many differ- 
ent kinds. 

Thus in 1766 he became the agent 
for the ninety-one original proprietors 
of the township of Ryegate, Vt., and 
sold the land the next year to John 
Church and Rev. Dr. Witherspoon. 
In 1771 we find his name, as justice 
of the peace, appended to a call 
authorizing the inhabitants of Pier- 
mont to assemble and form a town 
government. 

Israel Morey first came into general 
notice in his attempt to secure the 
establishment of Dartmouth College 
at Orford or Haverhill. It would 


seem that, on learning of the inten- 
tion of Doctor Wheelock to remove 
his Indian school, his previous ac- 
quaintance with Wheelock induced 
Morey to use his influence with the 
principal men in the valley toward 
that end. We find him writing to 
Doctor Wheelock as early as 1767, 
setting forth the advantages of either 
town. It is probable that their 
confidence in Morey’s opinion of the 
value that the college and its founder 
would be to the country induced the 
leading men in the valley to offer 
their solicitations and their proffers 
of land and money. He was deputed 
by them to go to Connecticut and 
wait upon Doctor Wheelock with the 
subscription papers. 

It was the hope and desire of the 
principal men in the Coés country 
that the college should be located 
at Haverhill or Orford, either location 
being acceptable to Governor Went- 
worth and the English supporters of 
the proposed institution. These ne- 
gotiations, in which several parties 
took a hand, and in which many con- 
flicting interests were displayed, ex- 
tended through nearly three years, 
toward the end of which the Orford 
interest was thrown in favor of 
Haverhill as the site. It does not 
appear, however, that Morey was 
offended at the final selection of 
Hanover. He is known to have re- 
mained a friend of the college and 
its president. 

But it is as a military man that 
Israel Morey is remembered, and 
that, without ever having seen service 
in the field. Military organization 
kept pace with settlements in New 
England, from the first. The fre- 
quent wars with the Indians, and the 
fear of them which was constant even 
in the times of peace, rendered mili- 
tary discipline necessary. The farms 
of a new settlement had hardly be- 
gun to emerge from the forest before 
the men organized themselves into a 
military company. Thus in Haver- 
hill and Newbury in 1764, while there 
could hardly have been forty able- 
bodied men in both towns, which had 
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been settled but two years, they were 
organized into a company, whereof 
Jacob Kent was commissionad a 
captain by Governor Wentworth. 
This company was the nucleus of a 
regiment on the west side of the river 
which was long commanded by three 
Jacob Kents in succession, father, 
son and grandson. The first mili- 
tary company organized in Orford 
was commanded by Israel Morey. 
It formed a part of the ‘Twelfth 
Regiment of Foot,” whose first colonel 
was John Hurd of Haverhill. The 
companies of this regiment were 
drilled at stated times, and had 
acquired a considerable degree of 
military discipline at the breaking 
out of the Revolutionary War. 
Before considering the phases of 
that struggle in the Coéds country 
we will do well to glance at the state 
of that part of New England, and 
the character of its leading men. 
Thirteen years had now passed since 
settlements began at Haverhill and 
Newbury, and they had been, in the 
main, prosperous ones. Hundreds of 
farms, in the valley had been cleared 
for cultivation. The people were 
growing rich in flocks and herds, the 
ground brought forth plenteously, 
the country was rapidly filling up 
with settlers, and there was a ready 
market for all the farmers could raise. 
Not only was there a constant immi- 
gration from the older settlements 
along the coast, but colonies from 
Scotland, a hardy, sterling stock, had 
begun to settle Ryegate and Barnet 
under the leadership of James White- 
law and Alexander Harvey. Dart- 
mouth College had been established 
at Hanover, and around it had 
gathered a group of remarkable men. 
Indeed, along both sides of the river, 
the average of wealth and intelligence 
was very high. Several graduates of 
Harvard and Yale had settled in the 
valley. Many of the most prominent 
citizens had seen service in the French 
and Indian War. The chief of these 
was Col. Jacob Bayley of Newbury, 
the value of whose service in the 
Revolutionary War can hardly be 


overestimated. Others were Tim- 
othy Bedel and John Hazen of Haver- 
hill, Charles Johnston of the latter 
town and his brother Robert of New- 
bury, and Jacob Kent. These were 
men of wide influence. Col. John 
Hurd of Haverhill and Col. Asa 
Porter were men of eminent ability. 
Of the latter Arthur Livermore says: 
“It would not be easy to find his 
equal among his numerous descend- 
ants.” Rev. Peter Powers of New- 
bury was eminent for his ability and 
his piety. It was among these men 
that the emergencies of the times 
called Israel Morey to take a place. 

His first public service outside of 
the Connecticut Valley was as the 
representative from several towns in 
the congress which met at Exeter, 
December 21, 1775, and he was one 
of the committee of thirteen appointed 
on the 26th of the same month, “‘to 
draw up a plan of government during 
the contest with great Britain.”” On 
this committee he was associated 
with such men as Matthew Thornton 
and Meshech Weare, and they framed 
the first form of civil constitution for 
the government of New Hampshire. 
By the same congress he was chosen 
as an associate justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas for Grafton County. 
This position upon the committee 
shows the estimation in which he 
was held by the principal men in the 
state. 

He was also chosen, with Colonel 
Hurd, to enlist companies, muster 
soldiers and pay them; deliver com- 
missions, and give orders to the 
several companies of rangers. Pre- 
vious to this date he was appointed 
colonel of the regiment which had 
before been commanded by Col. 
John Hurd. 

The dangers which threatened the 
Coés country were many and great. 
It lay in the direct road from Canada. 
to the sea coast. So prosperous a 
community could not escape the keen 
observation of the Canadian author- 
ities. Should New England be in- 


vaded, it would be seized upon, and 
made the base of operations, and its. 
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stores of grain, its cattle and sheep 
would become the prey of the enemy, 
and the labor of years would be 
destroyed in a day. The peril was 
great, but the people met the danger 
with prudence and resolution. 

It is not the intention of this paper 
to relate the military history of the 
Coés country during the war. While 
the eyes of all men were turned 
toward Gen. Jacob Bayley of New- 
bury, Col. Charles Johnston of Haver- 
hill and Col. Peter Olcott of Norwich, 
as the men to conduct military opera- 
tions, Bayley, Johnston and Olcott 
recognized the business experience, 
honesty and popularity of Israel 
Morey as fitting him for an obscure 
but necessary task. To him was 
committed the raising and drilling 
of men; the collection of horses, 
grain and food for the campaigns; 
the disbursement of money, and the 
thousand details of war. He kept 
his regiment in readiness for the field, 
and we constantly read of details 
from it for active service; of men, at 
one time forty-three; at another, 
sixteen; at another, twenty-eight; 
andsoon. At the time of Burgoyne’s 
expedition he seems to have been 
everywhere, recruiting men, forward- 
ing supplies, and keeping up the 
lines of communication. It is not 
believed that he visited the field of 
conflict in person, although he must 
have followed close behind the last 
levies, which were sent to overthrow 
Burgoyne. 

His service during the later years 
of the war was mainly confined to 
the equipment and drilling of men, 
and the patroling of the wilderness 
between the Coés country and Canada. 
The military road, commonly known 
as the Hazen Road, from Newbury 
to Canada line afforded a means by 
which scouting parties could be sent 
northward. By means of scouts the 
authorities of the Cods country were 
kept informed of all that went on along 
the frontier, and a second expedition 
from Canada to overthrow New Eng- 
land, though often threatened, was 
never begun. The frontier was so 


closely watched that no expedition 
strong enough to do much harm ever 
penetrated to the settlements. 

It is with Israel Morey’s connection 
with the Vermont controversy that 
we have lastly to deal. So much 
has been written upon the subject 
that we need not go into details. It 
is only necessary to present the case 
as it appeared to the residents of the 
Connecticut Valley. 

In 1764 New York asserted its 
claim to all the territory between 
Connecticut River and Lake Cham- 
plain, and its inhabitants, who had 
hitherto considered themselves as a 
part of the Province of New Hamp- 
shire, found themselves transferred 
to the jurisdiction of another province, 
whose seat of government lay upon 
the Hudson. The residents of the 
western part of the Grants rose in 
rebellion. But the residents of the 
Connecticut Valley were not molested 
by the New York authorities, and 
while dissatisfied were quietly await- 
ing the outcome. The proprietors 
of Newbury secured themselves from 
all molestation from that quarter by 


‘taking out a new charter from New 


York, which confirmed to them all 
the privileges granted by the charter 
of Wentworth. What Newbury had 
done other towns might do, and 
matters on the west bank of the river 
went on very much as they had done 
before. 

But on the east side of the river 
the dissatisfaction with their situa- 
tion was great and increasing. It 
was the policy of the ruling powersin 
New Hampshire to keep the state 
under the central body of politicians 
known as the Exeter party. They 
viewed with apprehension the rapid 
growth of the settlements along the 
Connecticut, which threatened to 
become more populous than the 
eastern part of the state. Several 
actions of the Legislature had tended 
to keep the representation of the 
western counties as small as possible. 

The dissatisfaction was greatest 
among those settlers who had come 
from Connecticut, and had distrib- 
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uted themselves about equally along 
both banks of the river. The inhab- 
itants of the valley had common 
interest, knowing and caring little 
for the plans of the Exeter party. 
The river was hardly a boundary 
between them, and they felt that the 
common interest demanded that these 
communities should be kept together 
under one government. The con- 
stitution adopted by the new state 
of Vermont was so much more liberal, 
that the majority of the settlers in 
sixteens towns on the east side of the 
river were persuaded to elect repre- 
sentation to the convention which 
met at Windsor, March 13, 1778, 
and ask for the admission of their 
towns to the new state. Colonel 
Morey was one of the leaders in 
this enterprise, and broke completely 
from his old associates of the Exeter 
party. 

The majority of the inhabitants 
of the valley favored any reasonable 
proposal which should keep them all 
under one government. So many 
conflicting interests influenced the 
leaders, and the changes of the times 
were so rapid that it is not possible 
at this lapse of time to state every- 
thing with precision. The distrust 
which in 1778 Gen. Jacob Bayley felt 
for the Allens and their associates, 
led him and his followers to favor the 
admission of towns enough on the 
east side of the river to counterbal- 
ance the influence and numerical 
strength of the Bennington party in 
the new state. 

It is remarkable how many interests 
the people in the valley had at stake. 
They were engaged in making homes 
for themselves in the wilderness; 
they were protecting the frontier 
from invasion; they were constantly 
sending men to the seat of actual 
war, and at the same time were 
engaged in political strife. But when 
danger threatened, politics were laid 
aside. Morey retained his command 
of the twelfth regiment, his services 
being too valuable to be dispensed 
with, and he was marked out by the 
Canadian authorities as one of the 


men who were especially to be feared. 
There were leading men in the valley 
at that time whom the British could 
depend upon to desert the American 
cause the moment success seemed 
hopeless, but Morey was not one of 
them. His energetic leadership in 
military affairs caused his retention 
of command during several years, 
after he had adopted the views of the 
“college party.”’ This party favored 
the erection of a new state in the 
valley of the Connecticut, north of 
Massachusetts, which should embrace 
all the towns whose waters drained 
into that river, whose political and 
geographical center would be near 
Dartmouth College. 

We can hardly suppose that the 
leaders in this scheme really expected 
that Congress would permit the admis- 
sion of such a state against the pro- 
tests of the commonwealth from 
which it had been carved. We find 
it easier to believe that their scheme 
was tentative in the direction of 
securing better terms for the river 
towns from both New Hampshire 
and Vermont. This plan of a new 
state was short lived, and what is 
known as the “Second Union” had 
a lease of life almost as brief. 

When the state of Vermont actually 
took possession of a portion of the 
state of New Hampshire by holding 
a session of its General Assembly at 
Charlestown, one of the first acts of 
the New Hampshire authorities was 
to dismiss Colonel Morey from the 
command of the twelfth regiment. 

He was so much wounded with the 
treatment he had received from the 
state in return for his distinguished 
services, that he could not bring 
himself to remain longer a resident of 
New Hampshire. He removed at 
once, and permanently, to Fairlee, 
on the west side of the river, where 
he had large interests, having built 
the first mills, and had conducted a 
ferry between Fairlee and Orford 
ever since the settlement of the towns. 
His services in civil and military 
affairs in Vermont were many and 
valuable. He was assistant judge 
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of the County Court for four years, 
and a member of the General Assem- 
bly for nine years. The value of his 
military experience was recognized 
by his appointment in 1787 to the 
command of the fifth brigade of 
militia, and he held the command till 
1794, when he withdrew from military 
life by the following dignified letter 
of resignation: 


“Str: Ihave fornearly twenty years served 
my Country in the military department. I 
am now so far advanced in life that I wish 
for leave to resign my office as Brigadier Gen- 
eral in the Second Brigade and Fourth Divis- 
ion of the Militia. I think, Sir, it would be 
for the interest of the Brigade which I have 
the honor to command that I should resign 
at this time. I therefore request from your 
Excellency that you would be pleased to accept 
it. I have the honor to be your Excellency’s 
most obedient and humble servant, 

“TsRAEL Morey. 


“RUTLAND, October 18, 1794. 
“ His Excellency, Thomas Chittenden.” 


More fortunate than many of his 
contemporaries. General Morey lived 
to enjoy the reward of his labors. 
Blessed with a competence, his chil- 
dren settled around him, his old age 
was singularly happy. Men who 
were old thirty years ago remembered 
him riding about the peaceful lanes 
and roads of Orford and Fairlee, 
mounted on a white horse, dressed in 
a red military cloak, his white hair 
falling down upon his shoulders, 
pausing for a leisurely conversation 
with his friends. A curious contro- 
versy which arose between him and 
the celebrated Nathaniel Niles, who 
settled not far from him in Fairlee, 
was the cause of considerable amuse- 
ment at the time, and the memory 
of it survived long after both men 
were dead. He retained to the last 
his love of the House of God. Al- 
though living at some distance from 
the church, he was seldom absent, 
whatever the weather, declaring that 
“no man was ever made sick by going 
to meeting.” 

He died at the house of one of his 
sons in Orford, and a plain slab of 
slate from which time and storm have 


partly obliterated the inscription, 
marks his grave. 

Israel and Martha Morey had five 
sons and two daughters, all superior 
people, to one of whom pertains a re- 
markable interest. The sons were— 
Israel who served in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and rose to a high 
position in the militia; Samuel; 
Moulton, who graduated at Dart- 
mouth College, and became an associ- 
ate justice of the supreme court; 
William and Darius. Of three of his 
children no descendants are known to 
be living, while one lady now in 
Fairlee and one in Orford are the 
only representatives of the lineage 
of General Morey in this part of the 
country. 

The sons of Israel Morey inherited 
not only the sterling qualities of their 
father, but a certain genius which was 
a common inheritance in the families 
of both of their parents. Samuel, 
the second son, was one to whom fate 
has been unkind. He was by nature 
an inventor. While yet a young man 
he began experiments upon the expan- 
sion of steam, and set his mind upon 
the problem of steam navigation. 
He had long operated his father’s 
ferry between Fairlee and Orford, 
and sought in some way to harness 
the power of steam to the task. The 
result of a series of experiments was 
communicated by him to Professor 
Silliman, who encouraged his genius. 
In 1793 he constructed a small engine 
which propelled a boat by means of a 
paddle wheel, on the river, between 
Fairlee and Orford. The model of 
the engine and boat he sent to New 
York and, among those who saw the 
invention were Robert Fulton and 
Chancellor Livingston. 

In Morey’s original boat the paddle 
wheel was placed in the prow, and 
drew the boat instead of propelling 
it. At the suggestion of Fulton the 
wheel was placed in the stern and 
other changes were made. According 
to the repeated statements of Samuel 
and his brother Israel, Fulton went 
to Fairle2 and acquainted himself 
with the manner of propulsion adopted 
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by Morey, in the boat which the 
brothers had_ constructed. Samuel 
Morey applied for and received a 
patent for his steamboat, and the 
Letters Patent, dated March 25, 1795, 
signed by George Washington, are 
now in possession of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society. He also 
published a philosophical pamphlet, 
now very rare. 

According to the statement of 
Captain Morey, he went to New York 
with an improved model of his inven- 
tion but was treated by Fulton and 
Livingston with coldness and neglect, 
the former having, on a _ previous 
occasion, acquired from him all they 
desired to know. This treatment and 
the theft of his idea, cast a shadow of 
bitterness over a most genial tempera- 
ment. He believed that the honors 
and emolument which were heaped 
upon Fulton should have been his. 
It is certain that the idea of steam 
navigation was then at work in sev- 
eral minds both in America and 
Europe. But it is also certain that 
Samuel Morey propelled a boat by 
steam on the Connecticut between 
Fairlee and Orford in 1793, years before 
Fulton’s successful experiment. 

Had he comprehended the value 
of his own invention, and had he 
found such a wealthy and powerful 
patron as Fulton found in Chancellor 
Livingston, Samuel Morey and not 
Robert Fulton would be hailed as the 
father of steam navigation. 


By the gift of Mrs. Amelia S. 
Kibbey of Fairlee, a grandniece of 
the inventor, the Vermont Historical 
Society is now the possessor of the 
original model of the engine which 
Morey invented to move his boat. 
“It is a mechanical curiosity, which 
in the absence of illustrations, defies 
intelligent description. It is a rotary 
engine, the cyliner being balanced on 
a standard above the boiler, and 
revolving horizontally. From the 
disc, upon which the engine is attached 
to the standard, the power is com- 
municated. The ingenuity of this 
device for doing in a roundabout way 
what was subsequently done through 
a stationary cylinder and a piston 
rod connecting with a crank or 
walking beam, commands the admir- 
ation of the observer.” 

When we consider that it was the 
work of a young man in the backwoods 
of North America, in 1793, who had 
never seen a steam engine or the 
model of one, we marvel at his 
genius, and lament that his ingenuity 
was not rewarded by fame and for- 
tune. 

A beautiful lake in the town of 
Fairlee is called after the inventor, 
and the traveler upon a small steam- 
boat of modern construction which 
plies upon its waters, is told that 
beneath its waves rests a boat built 
by Samuel Morey which contains 
the first engine ever employed in 
steam navigation. 





AFTER THE STORM 
By Maude Gordon Roby 


(‘‘ We shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.’’) 


From my window a beautiful picture I view, 
For God has painted the World anew. 

And while we slept the long night thru 

The Angels just scattered the snow like dew, 
All over the thorns and the roses, too, . 
And the World, my World is white and true. 


Then I ponder: If God in his mercy and grace 
Covers alike the pure and the base 

With a shimmering mantle of Heavenly lace— 
Won't he cleanse the black of our hearts, and erase 
The wrongs we have done as the years flew apace? 





For we often forget—we are here in His place. 


























THE YACHT BUILDERS 
By Hannah B. Merriam 


With active brain and ready thought, 
Our willing hands have deftly wrought 
From wood and iron, hemp and steel, 
A cunning craft from sail to keel. 

With heads to plan and hearts to please 
We give her canvas to the breeze. 


Outstripped by none, on, on we glide, 

No fear have we from air or tide, 
Store-house and shop are hid from view 
Our careworn hearts their youth renew; 
Past wooded hills and scented trees 

Our glad yacht glides with swan-like ease. 


The skies are taking evening hue; 
Our boat at home will soon be due. 
Now let each heart its tribute pay 

To One who guides us on our way, 
Who beckons on to broader seas, 
Mid fairer scenes than brighten these. 





TELL ME! OH GOD! 
By Stewart Everett Rowe 


I wonder at the strange, strange things I dream 
About this life and all that gives it breath; 

Tell me! Oh God of Life and God of Death, 

If Life and Death are really what they seem! 
When night comes on, shall I still see a gleam 
That speaks of days to come without an end,— 
Of days on which no darkness will descend? 
Tell me! Oh God about these things I dream! 


I wonder what it is that whispers low, 

Yes, low and sweet, but still distinct and plain 
And seems to say that all is for the best? 
Tell me! Oh God! That I may learn and know 
Just why I toss in sadness and in pain 

And fail so oft to find a peaceful rest! 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


DR. SAMUEL H. GREENE 


Samuel Henry Greene, M.D., one of the 
most prominent and best-known physicians 
of southeastern New Hampshire, died at his 
home in the town of Newmarket, December 
17, 1911. 

Doctor Greene was a native of Newmarket, 
a son of Simon P. and Sarah A. (Smith) 
Greene, born February 12, 1837. His parents 
removed to Boston when he was seven years 
of age, but five years later his father died and 
he returned with his mother to Newmarket, 
where he attended school for atime, He also 
pursued his studies at the Pittsfield, Gilman- 
ton and Atkinson Academies, and, later, 
spent three years in New York and Wiscon- 
sin. Returning home, he entered upon the 
study of medicine, attending lectures at the 
Dartmouth and Harvard Medical Schools, 
graduating from the latter in 1860. He 
immediately commenced practice in Durham, 
where he continued six years, then purchasing 
the practice of Dr. William Folsom in his 
native town, in which he continued through 
life, attaining a large practice and a high 
reputation for skill and devotion. In the 
homes of the poor as well as the rich he was 
welcomed in time of distress, as a “ministering 
angel,” and with him there was no distinction 
of persons in this regard. 

Doctor Greene was a Republican in polities 
and active in town affairs, holding nearly all 
the offices in the gift of his townsmen, includ- 
ing those of representative, selectman, and 
member of the school board. He also served 
eight years as postmaster, under the admin- 
istrations of Presidents Arthur and Harrison. 
He was an active member of Rising Sun Lodge 
No. 47, A. F. & A. M., of Newmarket, a 
charter member of Piscataqua Lodge, N. E. 
O. P., and a member of Lamprey River 
Grange, P. of H. 

He married, July 2, 1860, Mallie R. Baker 
of Newmarket, who survives, with one son, 
Walter Bryant. 


HARRY S. PARKER 


Harry Stanley Parker, born in Wolfeboro, 
February 18, 1832, died at Farmington, Jan- 
uary 16, 1912. 

He was the son of Samuel Sewall Parker, 
educated in the schools of his native town, 
and in early life learned the trade of a shoe- 
maker. On March 30, 1854, he was united 
in marriage to Miss Hester A. Stevens, 
daughter of Capt. Manly Stevens of Lisbon. 
Soon after, the couple purchased a farm in 
Wolfeboro on which they lived until 1867 
when they removed to Farmington. The 
children born to Mr. and Mrs. Parker num- 
bered ten, only four of whom are now living: 
Samuel Sewall Parker, a lawyer in Farming- 
ton; Mrs. Nellie S. Nute, wife of United 


States Marshal E. P. Nute of Farmington; 
Percy F. Parker, a merchant in Spokane, 
Washington; and Ned L. Parker, a mer- 
chant in Farmington. 

For many years after locating in Farm- 
ington Mr. Parker was engaged in some 
branch of the shoe industry. In politics he 
was a staunch Democrat, and was, up to 
within a few years, an active and interested 
participant in the political affairs of the town. 
He was honored by his fellow townsmen by 
a seat in the state legislature in 1869 and 
again in 1877-78. He also served the town 
for several years as moderator, and was a 
member of the board of education for three 
years. In 1885 he was appointed postmaster 
of Farmington by President Cleveland, which 
office he conducted for four years with ability 
and fidelity. He was a most popular and 
public-spirited citizen, with a wide circle of 
friends in his own and surrounding towns. 
He was the only remaining charter member 
of Harmony lodge, Knights of Pythias, and 
was a Mason of fifty-six years’ standing. 


MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT 


Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, noted Tem- 
perance worker, for twenty years honorary 
life president of the World’s Woman’s Christian. 
Temperance Union, a native of the town of 
Hopkinton, born September 22, 1830 died 
at her home, 18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
February 5, 1912. 

She was the daughter of Rev. Joshua and 
Filiza (Harvey) Leavitt, and was educated 
in the district school, at Thetford, Vt., Acad- 
emy and the Massachusetts State Normal 
School at Framingham, from which latter 
she graduated in 1851 as the valedictorian of 
her class. She was an assistant teacher in the 
Boylston Grammar School in Boston, from 
1854 to 1857 in which year she married 
Thomas H. Leavitt of Thetford. From 1867 
to 1881 she conducted a private school in 
Boston, meantime taking a deep interest in 
the Temperance cause and aiding in the or- 
ganization of both the Boston and the Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U., being a member of the 
executive board of the latter. Subsequently 
she became lecturer of the National organiza- 
tion and was secretary of the same from 1883 
to 1891, during which time she journeyed 
around the world, organizing Unions in every 
land, her journeying aggregating more than 
200,000 miles—a record unsurpassed in any 
line of missionary effort. She spoke to 
people, through interpreters, in more than 
fifty different languages, including the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, Buddha, Zoroaster and 
Confucius, as well as members of the Greek, 
Roman and other churches. 

She was a voluminous writer upon tem- 
perance and kindred topics, and her sketches 
and poems appeared in various publications. 
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EDWIN F. READ 


Edwin Forbes Read, born in Swanzey, 
March 5, 1819, died in Somerville, Mass., 
January 23, 1912. 

He was the youngest of eight children of 
Josiah P. and Mary (Forbes) Read, an older 
brother being Col. Benjamin Read, long a 
prominent citizen of that town. He was 
educated at the district school and at Apple- 
ton Academy, New Ipswich. He engaged 
in the manufacture of wooden ware at West 
Swanzey where he continued for twenty years, 
during which time he served six years as 
postmaster and once represented the town of 
Swanzey in the legislature, though a Repub- 
lican and the town strongly Democratic. 
Subsequently he resided for a few years in 
Keene, but about 1880 took up his residence 
in Somerville, Mass., with a daughter—Mrs. 
Whitcomb, wife of Irvine I. Whitcomb of 
the Raymond & Whitcomb Company, where 
he continued till death. 

Mr. Read married, on June 24, 1841, Miss 
Ambra Stone, daughter of Martin Stone of 
Swanzey, by whom he had two daughters, 
one dying in childhood. He was deeply 
interested in music and in early life was 
director of the choir in the Congregational 
Church at Swanzey Center, of which his 
wife was a member. He was one of the 
managers of the first annual town picnic in 
Swanzey in 1876—a precursor of the “Old 
Home Day’’ institution. 

BELA GRAVES 

Bela Graves, born at East Unity June 23, 
1836, died in the house where he was born 
January 21, 1912. 

He was the son of John Graves, was edu- 
cated in the district school and at Newbury, 
Vt., Seminary, and taught school in the winter 
season for a number of years after he was 
eighteen years of age, in his own and neighbor- 
ing towns, He married Emma N. Shepard- 
son of Claremont, October 15, 1862, and 
settled on the home farm where most of his 
life was spent. He was an enterprising and 
successful farmer and was prominent in the 
Grange organization. He was also a member 
of the State Board of Agriculture three 
years, from 1893. 

Politically he was a strong Democrat and 
had been his party’s candidate for State 
Senator and various other offices. 

His first wife dying, he married her sister 
Eliza M. Shepardson, November 5, 1873, 
who survives him, as do five children—Mrs. 
E. L. Houghton of Walpole, J. Frank Graves 
of Montana, Grace E., a teacher, Richard C., 
of Newport, and Helen L., at home. 


MRS. JOSEPHINE L. RICHARDS 


Mrs. Josephine L. Richards, a native of 
the town of Raymond, in the eighty-fourth 
year of her age, a daughter of the late Gen. 





Henry Tucker, died, January 23, at West 
Medford, Mass., where her home had been 
for nearly forty years past. 

She was a teacher for many years, serving 
as master’s assistant in the Quincy School in 
Boston for sixteen years. She was specially 
interested in botany and a recognized author- 
ity on native wild flowers and ferns. She was 
a life member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 


EUSTIS J. FLETCHER 


Eustis J. Fletcher, a prominent shoe manu- 
facturer of Brockton, Mass., died in that city 
January 24. 

He was a native of the town of Littleton, 
N. H., born November 24, 1837, a son of 
John and Elizabeth (Taylor) Fletcher. In 
youth he went to Randolph, Mass., where he 
engaged in shoe manufacturing. He served 
in the Fourth Mass. regiment in the Civil 
War. He was foreman in a shoe factory at 
Atlanta, Ga., for a time after the war, and 
later in a factory at North Adams, Mass. 

Removing to Brockton about forty years 
ago he became a partner of Leonard C. Bliss 
and the firm developed the great business 
now carried on by the Regal Shoe Company. 
Subsequently he was a partner in another 
important firm doing business in Brockton, 
but retired some years ago. He was a Mason 
and a member of the G. A. R. He married 
Miss Mary C. Bliss whose death preceded 
his just eleven months. 


LYMAN J. BROOKS 


Lyman J. Brooks, born in Acworth, June 
28, 1832, died in Keene, February 11, 1912. 

Mr. Brooks was a son of the late Dr. 
Lyman and Mary (Graham) Brooks. He 
was educated in the common school and 
Marlow and Kimball Union Academies, and 
graduated from the law department of Albany 
University in 1860. He was for three years 
associated in practice with the late Hon. 
Ira Colby at Claremont, and then received 
an appointment as clerk of the court for the 
County of Sullivan, continuing for nine years, 
when he resigned, and went to East Saginaw, 
Michigan, where he became interested in 
manufacturing. Subsequently he returned 
to New Hampshire, and organized a manu- 
facturing concern at Charlestown, which 
soon removed to Keene and became known 
as the Impervious Package Company, of 
which he had been manager, treasurer and 
president. 

He was a Knight Templar Mason, and had 
been Grand Warden of the Grand Command- 
ery. He is survived by one son, Clarence M., 
of Keene; also by three brothers—George B., 
a lawyer of Saginaw, Mich., Dr. Nathaniel G., 
s Charlestown, and William Erskine of 

eene. 








EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The active participation of Governor Bass 
in the movement looking to the nomination 
of Ex-President Roosevelt as the Republican 
candidate for the presidency at the Novem- 
ber election, and the announced determina- 
tion of a very considerable number of the 
more active leaders of the so-called ‘“ Pro- 
gressive” Republican element in the state 
to organize and work for the choice of dele- 
gates from this state to the Chicago conven- 
tion who will give their support to Col. 
Roosevelt, renders it certain that there are 
very lively and exciting times ahead in the 
field of Republican politics in New Hamp- 
shire, however it may be with the Democrats. 
A large proportion of the “old-timers” are 
understood to be firm adherents of President 
Taft, as well as some of those who have acted 
with the “ Prregressives,’’ and it is manifest 
that the state cannot be swung into the 
Roosevelt column without earnest and per- 
sistent effort. The excitement aroused over 
the presidential situation tends to divert 
attention from the gubernatorial canvass, so 
that the recent formal announcement of Hon. 
Franklin Worcester of Hollis that he will be 
a candidate for nomination by the Republi- 
cans, at the September primary, for Governor, 
has commanded less attention thus far than 
would ordinarily have been the case. Mani- 
festly the gubernatorial question will be held 
in abeyance for a time in both parties, though 
it is now generally expected that Samuel D. 
Felker of Rochester will be a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination and that he will 
be practically unopposed. 


Much interest has been awakened in busi- 
ness circles throughout the state, by the 
movement inaugurated by the management 
of the Grand Trunk Railway, looking to the 
establishment of a tide water terminal in 
the city of Boston and the extension of its 
line through this state, and Massachusetts, 
from White River Junction to that city. 
What the action of the Public Service Com- 
mission may be, when the question formally 
comes before that body as to the public 
necessity for such extension through the 
state, cannot be predicted by anybody with 
any degree of assurance at present, and it is 
not unlikely to be influenced in some measure 
by the action taken in the State of Massa- 
chusetts; but, on general principles, it would 
seem reasonable that it would be vastly to 
the benefit of New England at large to pro- 
moté the development of the port of Boston 
and the material increase of the business of 
that great New England metropolis, by 


insuring wholesome competition in trans 
continental traffic, rather than holding the 
city at the mercy of monopoly in that line 
of business. 


Carrying out the idea of non-partisanship 
in connection with the forthcoming Consti- 
tutional Convention, the suggestion is made 
that it might be well for that body, when it 
assembles next June, to elect a Democrat to 
preside over its deliberations, though a major- 
ity of the members will doubtless be Repub- 
licans. There have been three Constitutional 
Conventions held in the State since the Re- 
publican party came into existence, each of 
which has had a Republican president and 
a Democratic Secretary. Should it be decided 
to reverse this arrangement this year and put 
a Democrat in the chair and a Republican at 
the Secretary’s desk, no fault can reasonably 
be found by any body, provided well equipped 
men are chosen. The Woodsville News, edited 
by one of the most stalwart Republicans in the 
State who will himself be a delegate in the 
Convention, suggests Judge John M. Mitchell, 
who is to be a delegate from Ward Four, Con- 
cord, along with two prominent Republicans, 
as a proper man for president of the Conven- 
tion. Of Judge Mitchell’s eminent fitness, 
there is, of course, no question. 





While the election of delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention does not occur till 
next month, the nominations have already 
been made by the respective parties, sepa- 
rately or in conference, and the composition 
of that body may be pretty accurately deter- 
mined. It is safe to say that so far as a 
majority of the prominent men selected is 
concerned the ascendency is likely to be 
with what is known as the conservative 
element. It often happens,- however, in 
conventions as well as legislatures, that new 
men come to the front, command-recognition 
and assume leadership, so that it is entirely 
unsafe to predict what the action of the Con- 
vention will be upon any of the various ques- 
tions likely to come before it. 





Wanted, at this office, a copy of the Gran- 
ITE Montuuyy for September, 1894—Vol. 17, 
No. 3—also copies of Nos. 1 and 2—January 
and February—and Nos. 9 and id—Septem- 
ber and October—Vol. 13, 1890. Any one 
who can forward either or all of the desired 
—— will be liberally compensated for so 

oing. 














HON. HENRY M. BAKER 








